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A SKETCH OF THE REVOLUTIONS OF MEDICINE. 


MAN, in his primeval simplicity, was free from 
pain and sickness. But in consequence of his forfeit- 
ing the favour of his Creator, he not only brought 
upon himself and his posterity, moral depravity, but 
likewise, all the misery inflicted by disease. The 
goodness and mercy of God, however, was extended 
in providing a remedy, both for the body and soul. 
When the descendants of our first parents were 
assailed by pain, they naturally sought something to 
remove it, probably from the same impulse that taught 
them the use of food; or, from beholding animals 
eating certain plants to relieve their sickness. When 
any remedy was discovered, it was carefully noted 
down, er treasured up in the memory, and used in 
similar cases. This practice was the commencement 
of the healing art, and, although truly Empirical, yet 
altogether rational, and the only method that has ever 
been successful in improving medical science. This 
practice was pursued by people generally, till the 
time of Esculapius, He was the first who collected 
all the different remedies in use, built a temple, and 
suspended them in it. He described all the various 
disorders then incident to the human body, and placed 
underneath such prescriptions as experience had 
taught him were beneficial. The afflicted from all 
quarters resorted to this temple for relief. It was in 
this simple way Esculapius, by his own experience 
and that of his predecessors, formed medicince into 
an art, which was practiced with more success than - 
for centuries afterwards, 
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The first year of the eightieth Olympiad gave birth 
to Hippocrates, who was destined to effect a great 
revolution in medical science, and whose authority 
continued to be regarded with almost implicit vene- 
ration by his successors, during a period of more than 
two thousand years. 

Hippocrates was a man of great genius. He may 
be called the first great theorist in the medical world. 
Although he endeavoured to found his theory on the 
operations of nature, yet his indications, though in 
Many respects rational and true, tended rather to 
speculation than the discovery of remedies. It is 
true, he first taught the great and important truth, 
that all the physician can or ought to do, is to act as a 
minister to nature. But pretty much his whole time 
was spent in observing and pointing out the course 
that she takes in freeing the system from disease, to 
the exclusion of finding the means to answer such 
ends. 

The disciples of Hippocrates, instead of pursuing 
quietly the observations of nature, consumed their 
time in framing fanciful hypotheses to explain her 
operations. 

About the period in which the school of Alexandria 
first arose into estimation, a remarkable schism took 
place in medicine, which was the subject of long and 
warm controversy among the ancients, and subsits to 


the present day. This was occasioned by the rise of 


two rival sects, the Dogmatists, and the Empirics. 
The great point of dispute between the two parties 
that engaged in this controversy, was how far we are 
to introduce theory into medicine, or in what degree 
it is to influence our practice. According to the 
Dogmatists, or, as they are sometimes called, the 
Rationalists, before we attempt to cure diseases, we 
are to make ourselves acquainted with the structure 
and functions of the body, with the changes which are 
produced in it by various morbid causes, and with the 
action of remedies in removing or counteracting them. 
The Empirics, on the contrary, maintain that the 
knowledge which the Dogmatists suppose to be neces- 
sary, is not to be attained, that by our utmost efforts, 
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and most elaborate researches, we can never acquire 
that insight into the operations of the animal body 
which will serve to direct our practice, and conse- 
quently, that our sole guide must be experience, either 
derived from personal observation or the testimony of 
others. 

The Dogmatists applied the mystical doctrines of 
the Platonic philosophy to medicine, which,exerted 
such baneful influence on the progress of science in 
general, viz :—‘* That where observation failed, rea- 
son might suffice; they, accordingly, were led to 
neglect the patient "study of nature, and before they 
had collected a sufficient store of facts, they fondly 
imagined that they had laid the foundation of an incon- 
trovertible system. [fence it came, that in their 
inquiries, sophistry often usurped the place of obser- 
vation, and futile hypothesis was preferred to expe- 
rience. In this way arose a multitude of sects, who 
contributed little or nothing to the advancement of the 
art, but on the contrary, were daily misleading their 
followers more and more from the right path of 
research. 

One hundred years before the Christian era, 
Asclepiades, a native of Prussia, who had studied at 
Alexandria and Athens, came to Rome as a teacher of 
rhetoric, but not finding that profession sufficiently 
lucrative, he suddenly turned physician, and by his 
consummate address, in a short time brought himself 
into great notice. Asclepiades affected to contemn 
every thing that had been done before him; he ridi- 
culed Hippocrates for his patient observation of 
nature, and called his system a meditation on death. 
His fame. however, would have been incomplete if 
he had not introduced asystem of hisown. Accord- 
ingly, taking for the basis of it, the philosophy of Epi- 
curus and Heraclides of Pontus, he attempted to 
explain all the functions of the human body, and all 
the separations of health and disease. by means of 
corpuscles and pores, and anatomy. was altogether 
nes by him. But, though he flattered the 
caprices of his patients, and soothed their complaints 
by the blandishments of his rhetoric, yet we leara 
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trom Celsus (lib. iii. c. 4.) that he subjected them to 
many severe mortifications, keeping them, for instance, 
several days without drink or sleep in the early stages 
of fever. That Asclepiades, however, possessed no 
mean talent for observation is proved by his descrip- 
tion of diseases, and by the division of them into 
acute and chronic, which appears to have originated 
with him. 

The place which Asclepiades had occupied in public 
estimation was after his death filled by his pupil The- 
miston, a native of Laodicea, who had the honour of 
becoming the founder of a new sect, which for a con- 
siderable time divided the empire of opinion with the 
Dogmatists and Empirics, they were styled Methodists.* 

In the establishment of this system Themiston ap- 
pears to have been influenced by the tenets which he 
had imbibed from his master, and like him, he endea- 
voured to simplify the theory and practice of medi- 
cine and reduce it to a few common principles which 
might be easily acquired and always kept in view. 
In some respects he must be corsidered as holding a 
middle course between the Dogmatists and the Empi- 
rics. He rejected the concealed cause and obstruse 
Physiological speculations of the former, but he did 
not like the latter think that we are entirely to discard 
all considerations respecting the state of the system. 
On the contrary, he made this the basis both of his hy- 
pothesis and practice, for he laid it down as a funda- 
mental position that there are two morbid conditions of 
the body which are contrary to each other, a state of 
constriction, and a state of relaxation ; to these he added 
a third state, compounded of the two former, the mixed 
state, and to these three he referred all diseases, and 
likewise the operations of all remedies which he con- 
ceived acted either as astringents or relaxants, and 
prescribed them accordingly. They were diligent in 
the observation and collection of facts, that they 


* The numerous and respectable society of Methodists, 
received their appellation from this sect of pysicians, in conse- 
quence of the piety, zeal, and uniform conduct of their founder. 
Mr. Wesley, and a few of his colleagues, while students ip 
Oxford College, in derision, were denominated Methodists. 
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watched attentively the phenomena of disease, and that 
in laying down their indications of cure they frequently 
displayed considerable acuteness; they were less 
learned than the Dogmatists, but perhaps not less suc- 
cessful practitioners, and they seem to have held a 
kind of middle course both in the formation of hypo- 
theses, and the application of remedies, for while their 
practice was less decisive than that of the supporter 
of the Dogmatic sect, it was more efficacious than that 
of Asclepiades. ‘Thessalus, who lived about 50 years 
after Themiston, and who aithough of low birth and very 
defective education, contrived by his artifice to acquire 
considerable wealth and reputation. Like all those 
who endeavour to supply by arrogance what they 
want in knowledge, he began by railing at the system 
of his predecessors and by boasting that he had disco- 
vered the true theory of medicine, and that no one be- 
fore him had done any thing that was valuable on the 
subject ; and he concluded by conferring upon himself 
the title of the conqueror of phisicians. It will not be 
necessary to enter.very minutely into the cpinion of 
one who must be mentioned only to be condemned, but 
as a matter of historical fact, it appears that he adop- 
ted the speculations of Asclepiades respecting atoms 
and pores, and thdse of ‘Themiston, concerning con- 
struction and relaxation, but he disregarded all the 
minute observations of the latter, and while he profes- 
sed to carry the methodic system to a state of perfec- 
tion, he in fact, stripped it of a great part of what 
constituted its real value. 

It may be observed that the beneficial consequences 
of the circulation of the blood by Harvey, and which 
affected another revolution in medicine, have been 
greatly over rated, at least as far as practical medicine 
is concerned. ‘“ The new light, Mr. Cabanis re- 
marks, which was thrown upon the animal ecohomy 
by this important discovery, served only in a manner 
to redouble the rage of systems, nothing else was 
thought of but to cause the blood to circulate more 
freely, to destroy its viscoscity, to draw off from the 
body that which was supposed to be corrupted, to pu- 
rify it, correct it, and renew it, to preserve the blood 
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vessels in a relaxed and pervious state, hence these 
torrents of aqueous and diluent drinks with which 
Bontekoe and his adherents deluged their patients. 

Hence that sanguinary fury which the partizans of 
Botalli thought themselves entitled to exercise in 
their treatment of all sorts of diseases, a fury which 
though so often damped in some measure by systema- 
tic murderers has not ceased, but is still from time to 
time taught in the schools. Hence too that wretched 
mania of the transfusion of blood, of which the practice 
almost always deprived those who had the temerity 
to subject themselves to so dangerous an operation, of 
their reason, or their lives. 

Thus one of the most beautiful discoveries of modern 
medicine, fir from elucidating the practice of the art, 
as there was every reason to expect, only had the 
effect of misleading weak imaginations dazzled by its 
splendour, and it may still be doubted whether its «p- 
plication to the knowledge and cure of diseases has 
been of any real use. In surgical cases even where 
its assistance is generally regarded as indispensable, 
might not observation «lways supply its place ? and 
must we not limit its importance to the elucidation of 
a point in anatomy and physiology, very curious no 
douht in itself, which if it did not indireetly effect many 
other interesting questions relative to the animal eco- 
nomy, would probably have contributed very little 
to our knowledge of its true laws ? Chemical phy- 
sicians now became in vogue. 

If the importance of their system of medicine, how- 
ever, were to be estimated by the portion of good 
which it has effected, its history might be brought 
within a very small compass. It should be viewed as 
one of the chief impediments to the free progress of 
the art, which so many circumstances had conspired 
to favour. It should be considered in relation to the 
mischievous bent which it gave to medical specula- 
tions, and above all, in relation to the fatal errors of 
practice which it countenanced. 

In the second century of the Christian era, appeared 
Galen ; he was a man of extraordinary powers of 
mind, and of very considerable acquirements; he 
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wrote much upon all topics connected with his pro- 
fession ; delivered his opinions with great confidence, 
and treated his antagonists and rivals, who were both 
numerous, with little ceremony, and even with arro- 
gance. He, indeed, seems to have been fully aware 
of his own superiority, and it was a leading sentiment 
of his mind on all occasions, that his opinions 4vere 
certainly right, and all others certainly wrong. 

Galen was a decided Dogmatist, he professed to 
receive nothing upon the mere faith of reputed expe- 
rience, but to give a reason for all that he believed, 
and to reduce all his knowledge within the limits of 
his theory. He was a warm admirer of Hippocrates, 
he speaks of him in terms almost of veneration, and 
would lead us to conceive that he agrees with him in 
almost all his fundamental tenets, and that he aims at 
little more than to elucidate and amplify his princi- 
ples ; but although he sets out from the same point, 
he quickly deviates into a more intricate path, and 
soon becomes so involved in abstruse and complicated 
hypotheses, that we are no longer able to trace the 
simplicity of the original in the refined speculations 
of his commentator. Next Boerhaave appears; he 
began by recommending the Hippocratic method ; he 
fancied that the best system of physic would be that 
which reconciled all opinions. He sought to com- 
bine the doctrines of Hippocrates with several others, 
he refuted many of the errors of the chemical school, 
and in particular, the idea of fermentation in the stom- 
ach and blood ; but he embraced in its fullest extent, 
the notion of acid and alkali. The majority of the 
physicians of the age having studied under Boerhaave 
or his immediate disciples, followed the system of 
the Dutch professor. 

Such was the state of things when Cullen ascended 
the professorial chair. Led by the duties of his office 
to review and examine the-various systems of physic 
which were in vogue, he soon perceived the inconsis- 
tencies of the Boerhaavian theory, and accordingly, 
resolved to abandon it. Stahl’s doctrines, to which 
some of his cotemporaries adhered, did not appear te 
him more satisfactory, and in particular, he deemed 
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them objectionable on account of the inert practice 
which they countenanced ; nor could he altogether 
assent to the system of Hoffman, though he conceived 
it to approach nearer to the truth, and was, induced, to 
adopt some of its fundamental principles; among others 
he took up the doctrine of spasms and debilgy, from 
which he deduced all the phenomena of febrile disor- 
ders. Cullen, indeed, seems to bave been much in 
the same situation with Boerhaave as to anatomical 
and physiological learning, of which many of his spe- 
culations betray a miserable deficiency ; yet his sys- 
tem continues to be taught, and in some measure, to 
form the present creed of the Edinburgh school. 
About this time Darwin arose ; previous to him no one 
seems to have conceived the idea of applying the 
doctrine of association to the theory, and the treat- 
ment of disease. Unfortunately, however, as he 
advanced in his design he fell into many incongruities, 
and the difficulties increasing upon him, he was led to 
assume positions which were not supported by any 
evidence, or countenanced by the slightest analogy. 

We have now noticed the principal revolutions of 
medicine ; and we plainly percieve that the theory of 
medicine, not only has been, but is yet, in an unsettled 
state, that its practical application is wavering, falla- 
cious, and extremely pernicious ; and taking a survey 
of the various fortunes of the art, we may well say 
with Bacon, that medicine is a science which hath 
been more professed than laboured, and yet more 
laboured than advanced, the labour having been in 
circle but not in progression. 

Theories are but the butterflies of the day—they 
buzz for a while, and then expire. We cantrace for 
many cénturies past, one theory overturning another, 
yet each in succession promising itself immortality. 

The following treatment of Gen. Washington, exhi- 
bits a fair specimen of the deplorable condition of 
medicine at the present period, and ‘must convince 
every unprejudiced person of the danger of trusting 
our lives in the hands of physicians, without a radical 


reformation in their practice. 
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Observations on the medical treatment of General Wash- 
ington’s last illness, by John Reid, M. D. Physician 
to the Finsbury Dispensary, and Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic. 


In reading the official report of the death of Gene- 
ral Washington, as stated in the newspapers, &c. I 
should imagine there were few medical persons who 
did not feel astonishment at the extraordinary manner 
in which that great man was treated by his physicians, 
during his last and fatal indisposition. 

Some time in the night of the 13th of December, 
it is said, the general was seized by a disease called 
the cynanche tracheulis, (croup.) 

During the same night he sent fora bleeder, who 
took from him 12 or 14 ounces of blood. 

Next morning a physician was sent for, who arrived 
at Mount Vernon, at 11 0’clock; when, imagining 
danger inthe case, he advised the calling of twe con- 
sulting physicians. ! 

In the interval, however, he thought proper to em- 
ploy, in spite of the twelve ounces that had already 
been expended, two copious bleedings. Now when 
we consider that these are called copious, and the 
other is not noticed as such, and all indifference wiih 
which a future, most copious bleeding is afterward 
mentioned, we may presume that each of these was 
twenty-five or twenty ounces at least. 

After this, ‘‘two moderate doses of calomel were 
administered.”’ I know not exactly, what an Ameri- 
can moderate dose of calomel may be, but if it is as 
fair to presume, it be in proportion to the bleedings, 
we may conclude that it was at least very considera- 
ble. 

Upon the arrival of the first consulting physician, 
it was agreed that as there were no signs of accumu- 
lation in the bronchial vessels of the lungs they should 
try another bleeding. 

Now, this appears to be perfectly inexplicable. As 
there were, at present, no signs of accumulation in 
the bronchial vessels of the lungs, they were driven 
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to another bleeding. Hence it will be seen, that this 
last bleeding was to produce an accumulation in the 
bronchial vessels of the lungs. There was great diffi- 
culty of breathing, great inflamation ; butas there was 
as yet no accumulation in the lungs, they were deter- 
mined to induce that also, and as alikely means of in- 
ducing it, had recourse to the most extravagant effusion 
of blood. This is not an unfair interpretation of their 
words ; but it could not have been their real meaning: 
their real meaning, it is impossible to discover. In 
wddition to all their previous venesections, thirty-two 
ounces are now drawn! ‘The medical reader will 
not be surprised, to find that this was unattended by 
any apparent alleviation of the disease. 

In the next place, vapours of vinegar and water 
are frequently inhaled. Two doses of calomel were 
already given, but this is not deemed sufficient, ten 
grains of calomel are added ; nor is even this sufficient. 
Repeated doses of emetic tartar, amounting in all to 
five or six grains are now administered. It is said, 
the powers of life now seemed to yield, to the force 
of the disorder, To many, it may appear that the 
yielding of the vital principle, in these circumstances, 
was not altogether owing to the force of the disorder. 

The patient, lying in this feeble, and nearly exhaust- 
ed state, is to be still farther tormented. Blisters 
were next applied to his extremities, together with a 
cataplasm of bran and vinegar to his throat. 

It is observed that speaking, which was painful 
from the beginning, now became scarcely practicable. 
When we reflect upon the extreme weakness, to 
which the patient must, by this time, have been redu- 
ced, and that he had both a blister and cataplasm of 
bran and vinegar to his throat, can we wonder that 
speaking would be scarcely practicable! respiration 
grew more and more contracted and imperfect, until 
afier eleven o’clock on Saturday night, when he ex- 
pired without a struggle. 

Think of a man being, within the brief space of lit- 
tle more than twelve hours, deprived of 80 or 90 
ounces of blood; afterward swallowing two moderate 
American doses of calomel, which were accompanied 
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by an injection ; then five grains of calomel and five or 
six grains of emetic tartar; vapours of vinegar and 
water frequently inhaled; blisters applied to his ex- 
tremities ; a cataplasm of bran and vinegar appplied 
to his throat, upon which a blister had already been 
fixed : is it surprising that when thus treated, the af- 
flicted general, after various ineffectual struggles for 
utterance, at length articulated a desire that he fnight 
be allowed to die without interruption ! 

To have resisted the fatal operation of such hercu- 
lean remedies, one should imagine, that this venerable 
old man ought, at least to have retained the vigour of 


his earliest youth. 
—»p— 


EXTRACT FROM THE WRITINGS OF CABANIS,. 


How much reason have we to deplore the errors 
to which practitioners open their eyes, for the most 
part, only after they have proved fatal to a number of 
unfortunate victims. In those sciences of which 
the practical application does not directly relate 
to our most urgent wants, or in which the mis- 
takes committed may be easily rectified ; errors in 
theory shock, no doubt, enlightened minds ; for in a 
single instance of erroneous reasoning, they are able 
to perceive the source of many false and dangerous 
consequences, which may issue from it as from a poi- 
soned spring ; but in general, such errors are not of 
serious and direct importance. ‘The Ptolemean sys- 
tem of the world evinced, and probably, prolonged 
the infancy of astronomy, but in practice, it was pro- 
ductive of no pernicious effects, it was even snfficient 
for the common operations of the science. The phlo- 
gistic theory of Stahl has not, as far as 1 know, proved 
fatal to any one, and even the progress of chemistry 
does not appear to have been much retarded by it. 

In medicine, the case is quite ae The 
application of the rules which the practitioner lays 
down to himself is direct, and in their choice, no one 
can err with impunity. The least erroneous view 
leads to some conseyuence. We must remember the 
lives of our fellow creatures are at stake. For, how 
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many cruel and premature deaths, how many impaired 
and debilitated constitutions have paid for the folly of 
theories! Follies, which bave proved almost always 
fascinating. ‘The study of a system is more easy than 
an investigation of nature ; and in practice, it seems 
to smooth every difficulty. The mind loves to repose 
upon principles which it believes itself entitled to sub- 
stitute in the place of observation ; and when these 
have been diffused to a certain extent, and have 
become a sort of creed for weak and servile under- 
standings, if misfortunes accumulate, and victims fall 
a sacrifice under this new scourge of humanity, they 
generally look for the cause in frivolous circumstan- 
ces; and are almost tempted to censure the eternal 
laws, without reflecting that these must always tend 


to our good. 
——— 


EXTRACT FROM DR. RING. 


In my lectures on the art of physic, both theoretical 
and practical, | have fully proved that there is no 
necessity for that bane of the profession, conjecture or 
hypothesis ; and if | were asked whether, if | myself 
were dangerously ill, | would suffer any hypothetical, 
however plausible physician, to prescribe for my ma- 
lady, my answer would be no, assuredly no, unless I 
wished to risk the loss of my life. I could give a 
remarkable instance of this. 

Speculation and hypothesis are always at variance 
with sound experience and successful practice. 

The above extracts evince the pernicious effects of 
false theory and hypothesis, which at the present day, 
constitute nearly the whole art of physic. 


, 
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BXTRACT FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE REV. JOHN 
WESLEY. 


The healing art was first brought into use in a very 
natural and simple manner. In the eurliest age of the 
world, mankind, by various experiments, or accidents, 
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discovered that certain plants, roots, and barks, pos- 
sessed medicinal properties. ‘These were found suffi- 
cient to remove their diseases. The application of 
these remedies was plain and easy; but in process of 
time, many began to make a profession of medicine, 
and to strip it of its simplicity ; they began to inquire 
into the operation of such remedies, why and how 
they performed such cures ; they examined the human 
frame, and all its parts; the nature of the flesh, arte- 
ries, nerves ; the structure of the brain, heart, lungs, 
stomach, bowels, &c. with the springs of the several 
animal functions. ‘They explored the seyeral kinds 
of animal and mineral, as well as vegetable substances. 
And hence, the whole order of physic was subverted, 
and founded upon hypothesis ; they formed theories 
of diseases, and their cures, and substituted these 
in place of experiments. 

As theories increased, simple medicines were more 
and more disregarded, and disused ; ’till, in a course of 
years, the greater part of them were forgotten, at least 
in the more polite nations. In the room of these, 
abundance of new ones were introduced, by reason- 
ing, speculative men ; and those more and more diffi- 
cult to be applied, as being more remote from common 
observation. Hence rules for the application of these, 
and medical books were immensely multiplied; ‘till 
at length physic became an abstruse science, quite out 
of the reach of ordinary men. Physicians now began 
to be held in admiration, as persons who were some- 
thing more than human. And profit attended their 
employ, as well as honour. ‘So that they had now 
two weighty reasons for keeping the bulk of mankind 
at a distance, that they might not pry into the mysteries 
of their profession. To this end they increased those 
difficulties, by design, which were in a manner by 
accident. They filled their writings with abundance 
of technical terms utterly unintelligible to plain men. 
They affected to deliver their rules, and to reason 
upon them, in an abstruse and philosophical manner. 
They represented the critical knowledge of anatomy, 
natural philosophy, (and what not?) Some of them 
insisting on that of astronomy, and astrology too, as 
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necessary previous to the understanding the art of 
healing. ‘Those who understood only how to restore 
the sick to health, they branded with the name of 
Empirics. They introduced inte practice abundance of 
compound medicines, consisting of so many ingredients 
that it was scarce possible for common people to know 
which it was that wrought a cure, Abundance of 
exotics, neither the nature nor names of which their 
own countrymen understood.- Of chemicals, such as 
they neither had skill nor fortune, nor time to pre- 
pare : yea, and of dangerous ones, such as they could 
not use without hazarding life, but by the advice 
ofa physician. And thus, both their honour and gain 
were secured, a vast majority of mankind being 
utterly cut off from helping, either themselves or 
their neighbours, or once daring to attempt it. Yet 
there has not been wanting from time to time, some 
lovers of mankind, who have endeavoued, (even con- 
trary to their own interest,) to reduce physic to its 
ancient standard; who have laboured to explode out of 
it ail hypothesis and fine spun theories, and to make it 
a plain, inteliigible thing, as it was in the beginning, 
having no more mystery in it than this, ** such a medi- 
cine removes such a pain.”’ These have demonstrably 
shown that neither the knowledge of astrology, astro- 
nomy, natural philosophy, nor even anatomy itself, is 
absolutely necessary to the quick and effectual cure of 
most diseases incident to the human body. Nor yet 
any chemical, or exotic, or Compound medicine, but a 
simple plant or root duly applied, so that every man of 
common sense, (in ordinary cases,) may prescribe to 
himself, or his neighbour ; and may be very secure 
from doing harm, even where he can do no good. 
Even to the last age there was something of this kind 
done, particularly by Dr. Sydenbam. | And in theypre- 

gent, of bis ppil, Dr. Dover, who has pointed out 
simple medicines for many diseases. And some such 
may be found in the writings of the learned and inge- 
nious Dr. Cheyne, who, doubtless, would have com- 
municated many more to the world, but for the melan- 
choly reason+he gave one of his friends, that pressed 
him with some passages in his works, which too much 
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countenanced the modern practice—‘‘ O sir, we must 
do something to oblige the faculty, or they will tear 
us in pieces.” 


—>—- 


A remarkable Vision, seen in the Nineteenth Century, 
and published for the benefit of all who be .cve it @ 


reality.* 


While in silent repose upon my bed, my mind was 
greatly agitated by a voice, which, in my dream, I 
heard saying, ‘Poor wretched inhabitants of a free 
country! And I thought myself awake, and said, what 
is the cause of their em et ? As I spake, turn- 
ing my eyes, { saw by my bed-side, a man clothed in a 
long white garment. I thought | said to him, who are 
you? He replied, ‘iam Deception.’ I then said, 
why do you give yourself this odious name? He re- 
plied ; ‘ White denotes Purity, Innocence, and a Pro- 
moter of Health.’ 

I then asked him what he was in reality ; his reply 
was, ‘I am Death under the name of Life ; or Evil an- 
der the name of Good.’ I then asked him to appear 
to me without any cover or disguise ; this he did, by 
throwing off his white rebe ; all under that was black- 
ness and darkness. I then asked him what he repre- 
sented : he said‘ Dearu! and many of my victims 
you have known, and others you have lately heard of, 
and will continue to hear of them, especially among 
such as are with child or give suck in these days. 
Many of this class have I destroyed with my deadly 
weapons, some within a few days or hours.’ 

After hearing all this, I asked him if he was a reality 
er not. He replied ‘I am only a representative of 


* This vision was written by Mr. Samuel Thompson, who 
has been cruelly and barbarously treated by physicians in con- 
sequence of endeavouring to introduce a new mode of treatment 
in fevers. He was indicted for giving poison; and a bill 
brought against him for wilful murder ; he was bound in irons, 
and thrust into prison, and kept through the winter, without 
bail. He petitioned for, and obtained a special court to try the 
cause, and was honourably acquitted. 
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many.’ This led me to enquire what he represented ; 
to which he replied, ‘1 shall cal no Bames, and then 
showed me two leather bags, and said, *‘ These, and 
what is inscribed on them, will teach you why | am 
Death under the name of Life, and w hy 1 kill under 
the name of preserving life.’ I then asked him what 
he meant by that inscription ; he replied, | mean those 
deadly weapons contained in the b igs—the names of 
which are, according to the best of my recollection, 
ARSENIC, MERCURY, OP‘ UM, NITRE, LANCET and KNIFE.’ 

He then added— these instruments of death are 
used under the pretence of curing diseases, or promot- 
ing life ; and the men who use them you know have 
been the cause of those who were so suddedly taken 
from their friends and all they held dear on earth.’ 

Having heard all this, | asked bim why he revealed 
this secret to me and not to another? he replied, 
‘ because I know you are able to write the particu- 
lars which are related to you.’ He added—‘ do not 
fail to publish what I have related—not only in this 
town, but in every direction ; for this business of killing 
(under the name of healing) has gone far, and going 
farther ; for many have great wrath because they fear 

their time is short. Every thing which has been done 

here and in other places adapted to relieve the sick 
with the medicine of our own country (which the God 
of nature has so bountifully furnished) all these things 
have been despised, and those who kill others cry 
Poison! Poison! Kill! Kill! 

I asked him why they cried out in this manner when 
so few died who used the medicine of our own coun- 
try, and when so many fell under their deadly wea- 
pons? He replied, ‘you remember what I first 
stated ;’ they will talk of pity, if one ts likely to be 
cured, that they may kill hini themselves. It is not 
strange for the eagle to cry death to birds when the 
dove is among them, though he would gladly devour 
the dove with the other birds were it in his power.’ 

In my dream I thought the one who spake to me 
said, ‘ I enjoin iton you to direct the people of this 
country to keep in their libraries and reading rooms 
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three books* in use among those who use deadly wea- 
pons: viz. The New American Dispensarory— 
The Mepica, Dictronary -and Mepicat Pockert- 
spook. Lest you or any other may not happen to find 
what is said in the Dispensatory concerning these dead- 
ly weapons, | now repeat to you a few words written 
there.’ He then handed me the following: page 285 
—Of Nitre, it is said, ‘ This powerful salt, whem inad- 
vertently taken in too large quantities, is one.of the must 
fatal poisons.’ Page 288, ‘ Oxid of arsenic ts one of the 
most sudden and violent poisons we are acquainted with.’ 
The lancet we know the use of, and also mercury, 
which is called medieine, though poisonous. 

As these things are so, how can people expect to be 
profited by such articles as are acknowledged the most 
deadly poison, though used as medicine in the most 
difficult cases? Afier quoting these things from the 
Dispensatory, and making the above remarks, I 
thought, that he said, ‘do not fail to put them in 
mind of this important question; What will become of 
your souls another day? You must die as well as 
other men, and how can you answer for the lives of 
those poor people who have died in consequence of 
taking poison from your hands, under the name of heal- 
ing medicine ; while you have despised the medicines 
which might have relieved them; and especially when 
you did it for tilthy lucre ?—When he had said these 
words he vanished, and I awoke, and behold it was a 
dream. 

Fearing I might forget these things, I arose imme- 
diately, and wrote down the vision according to my re- 
collection ; and, as soon as possible, found the books 
mentioned; and, to my great astonishment, found 
every word in the Dispensatory which had been relat- 
ed to me. 

The dream, and what I found in the Dispensatory 
caused me some serious reflections in my mind. I 
said thus with myself: If arsenic, mereury, and 


% "The first book shows how to prepare medicine ; the second 
explains the dead languages ; the third directs how much medi- 


cine er poison to give. 
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nitre, are in their nature poison, can they in the 
hands of a physician, be medicine? If, when taken 
by accident, these things kill; will they cure when 
given designedly ? Does not mercury go to the same 
part of the man when taken by accident as when given 
by the doctor? Surely it does: of course it will be 
poison, and injurious whenever it is taken. 

These things are communicated to the public, that 
they may judge of them according to the evidence 
given of their being true or not. 


_—S — 


EXTRACT FROM SIR: GILBERT BLANE, BART. AND 
PHYSICIAN TO THE KING. 


The history of the art of medicine in all ages, so 
teems with the fanciful influence of superstitious ob- 
servances, the imaginary virtues of medicines, with 
nugatory, delusive, inefficient, and capricious prac- 
tices, fallacious and sophistical reasonings, as to render 
it little more than a chaos of error, a tissue of deceit 
unworthy of admission among the useful arts and Jibe- 
ral pursuits of man. 


-_ SS | 


There are about twelve hundred students attending 
lectures in the diflerent medical colleges in the 
United States. What a blessing would it be to society 
had their parents trained them up to. agriculture 
instead of medicine, or rather, the idle speculation, and 
dogmas of medical schools. ‘Those who engage in 
the practice will feel the force of the following re- 
marks by a celebrated physician. 

The young physician, filled with the statements con- 
tained ini books, and the cures so easily performed at 
the lecture table, sets out in the profession, without 
fearing the management of any recorded disease ; he 
flatters the hopes of his patient; tries his skill, having 
in his own mind, from the first, a full assurance of 
success, and too often meets with the bitterest disap- 
pointments. 
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